for freedom and liberty ever since Hussite days, and were the first to
evolve the completely un-German conception of international under-
standing. It was a Czech, Jiff of Podebrady, who made the first
attempt to form a league of nations.

The Germans thus often appeared as the foreign oppressors who
denationalised Czech culture: in 1620, when the Catholic princes of
Germany suppressed the Reformation in Bohemia and put an end to
national independence: in 1815, when Metternich and his Holy
Alliance effectively suppressed throughout Europe the liberal tendencies
left behind by the armies of revolutionary France ; in 1830, when the
Czechs saw Austria and Russia jointly putting down the Polish rising ;
in 1848, when the short-lived liberal intoxication, which united Germans
and Czechs in the pursuit of Democracy, was soon followed by the
Greater German conception proclaimed at Frankfurt, and the hangover
of Habsburg autocracy. The last instance of this non-synchronisation
could be seen in the period between the wars, when Czechoslovakia's
struggle for a democratic way of life was frustrated by Germany's
development towards aggressive Fascism.

It can hardly be denied that there have been periods of peaceful
co-existence between Czechs and Germans. During the early Middle
Ages the Holy Roman Empire was to the Czechs, as to other peripheral
nations, not so much a German as a universal and Christian institution.
Thus we find early Czech chroniclers in the seventeenth century asserting
their people's loyalty to the Emperor, while at the same time stressing
that the Czechs wished to maintain their traditional native laws and
customs.

' This is probably an allusion to the fact that German settlers, chiefly
miners and artisans, who were invited into Bohemia, remained subject
to their own German law which they naturally strove to apply to their
dealings with the native population.

In the thirteenth century the Princes of Bohemia had acquired the
permanent style of Kings, and the question now arose whether these
non-German Princes could become Electors, and thus eventually
might attain the dignity of Emperor. For a long time the right of
Election was denied to the King of Bohemia, and it was only a hundred
years later that the question was decided, when Charles IV, King of
Bohemia, became Emperor. This turned into a reality the old dream
of the Czechs, the translatio imperil ad Bohemos, which in their eyes
was the surest means of counteracting German preponderance. For
4n the meantime the first stirrings of nationalism were felt throughout
the Holy Roman Empire, and the Czechs credited the German Emperors
with the desire to subjugate and even destroy the Czechs. The eleva-
tion of Charles IV to imperial dignity temporarily put an end to this
frication. Prague became the cultural and political centre of the
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